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REACHING FOR THE STARS! 

The “so-called”’ small library received cordial response from Nora 
Waln, when Mrs. Elmer Weinhardt, Dresser Junction, wrote her a 
note of appreciation ‘‘for her fair and illuminating story of condi- 
tions in Germany, and also for her giving an account of her life in 
China as the adopted daughter in a wealthy upper-class Chinese fam- 
ily, as portrayed in The house of exile.’ Mrs. Weinhardt mentioned 
how much books like these mean to a “little Wisconsin community, 
where contacts with the nations on the other side of the world can 
come to us only through such books as Miss Waln writes.” 


Then came the “thrill” of a personal letter from Miss Waln ex- 
pressing her pleasure, and, since Mrs. Weinhardt had mentioned 
the fact that the community is predominantly Scandinavian, offering 
to send to the library autographed copies of her books in the Swedish 
language. 


There is no such thing as a “small library”’ since the whole world 
is within its reach. 
W.L. D. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Program for Tri-State Library Meeting in Milwaukee October 


18-21 is completed. 


Recent highlights added are: 
Wednesday night. 
Thursday night. 
Thursday afternoon. 

men, University of Wisconsin 


Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota 
Howard Y. McClusky, University of Michigan 
Susan Burdick Davis, Assistant Dean of Wo- 


Saturday morning. Della MacGregor, St. Paul Public Library 


Saturday afternoon. 


Max Lerner 


Urge your Trustees to attend 
Trustees dinner is Wednesday night 
Secret: There will be men at the dance! 


M. B. M. 


GOOD BOOK WEEK 


A culmination, a direction, or a stunt? 


There is no need to relate here the 
high purpose in the original idea of Good 
Book Week. From its first observance to 
date, it has been announced regularly 
with a new and compelling slogan in or- 
der to stir the imagination and to stimu- 
late effort. 


For a few, it is just another one of 
those “days” when something must be 
done. Many are becoming conscious of 
the fact that the celebration of the 
crowded calendar of “days” is likely to 
become a gesture, a following of the 
idea of another, and this without a well 
defined plan or purpose. It is this that 
makes the thought of the day’s return 
something of a burden or, in some cases, 
an indifferent observance. However, un- 
doubtedly the majority find it a channel 
through which something creative may 
be expressed and which brings a degree 
of satisfaction to those who take part 
in it. 

Unless the “observance” marks a mile- 
stone in the program of our work; unless 
it indicates the direction we are going, 
it is likely to become a “stunt” which is 
fun, entertainment, and perhaps some 
benefit for those who take part, but 





which gives little or no impetus to fol- 
low with increased resolve, a desired di- 
rection. 


Whatever form the “celebration” 
takes, what should be some of the under- 
lying motives? It is an opportunity to 
make parents and teachers more familiar 
with the worthwhile books for children, 
the new as well as the old. This may be 
done through exhibits carefully prepared, 
book lists and a program of book talks 
especially for adults. It should bring to 
these also knowledge of the new emphasis 
on the program the library is trying to 
carry out for the children. It is an op- 
portunity to draw into “taking part” 
the child whose interest in reading is 
slight or indifferent. It is at such a time 
that a library board may be convinced 
of the need of additional funds in order 
to strengthen the juvenile collection. 


The “observance” may be the begin- 
ning of a new emphasis on the work with 
young people. The idea the librarian has 
so long cherished, that of making a spe- 
cial collection for the young adults, may 
have its formal announcement and its be- 
ginnings at this time. 
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Another suggestion is that of starting 
a special shelf for parents, such a shelf 
having books for the pre-school child 
as well as books suggesting suitable stor- 
ies and pictures for the child. This could 
be in response to such a request as that 
which came to a small public library a 
short time ago. A woman with a family 
of young children said, “Isn’t there some 
help or plan which mothers in this com- 
munity could follow, some reading which 
would help them to put into practice at 
least some of the present-day ideas and 
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principles connected with the pre-school 
child?” 


Reading programs of the summer can 
very appropriately have their climax in 
this week, and finally the librarian may 
renew and refresh her own ideas and 
opinions about the reading by consult- 
ing experts in the field of children’s read- 
ing, so that whatever way Good Book 
Week is observed it will be based upon 
plans which are sound and productive. 


—Winifred L. Davis 


LOOKING FORWARD TO BOOK WEEK 
November 12-18 


An Invitation to the P. T. A. 


I realize I need not tell you anything 
about the library, even tho many of you 
have never visited us, particularly the 
children’s department. It really is one 
of the most pleasant juvenile rooms that 
I have ever seen. Many librarians from 
different cities in the state have corrob- 
orated that statement. Its isolation, be- 
ing a basement room, having no connec- 
tion with the adult section, allows the 
children to feel freer about questions. 
Their chatter does not disturb grown- 
ups, shelves are low, books within reach 
of short arms and legs. The room with 
its fireplace, bright green chairs and 
tables, and attractive new drapes, thanks 
to a member of our library board, makes 
a happy place to read or loiter awhile. 


Many agencies are helping to make 
children book conscious: school, radio, 
and the movies. Time was when Treasure 
Island, Little Women, Prince and the 
Pauper, and many others were voted 
“Too dry!” “Print’s too small!” “Too 
big!” With the advent of the movies by 
those names, my copies are never in 
their places. “What a library,” said one 
freckled blonde disgustedly, “No Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. What a 
library!” This before we had our single 
copies, the child not realizing that the 
brothers Grimm had been there in col- 
lections for years. 


I seized this opportunity to do some 
advertising by bringing some of my new 
books which will be on display during 
Book Week. It is surprising what de- 


lightfully authentic books are published 
about the countries of the world—travel 
books which the small child can under- 
stand. Included in this group are: The 
forest pool, a story of Mexico with bold, 
modern illustrations in color, a delight to 
the eye and imagination, not only to a 
child but also to an dault mind. Honey 
of the Nile, which speaks for itself—a 
book of buried kings and ancient civiliza- 
tion with dignified drawings in pen and 
ink. The feast of the lamps, a story of a 
little Hindu girl, with an excellent back- 
ground of the caste system and religi- 
ous ceremonies, without which India 
would not be India. I could tell you about 
Jean and Sheela of Ireland, The White 
Goat of Switzerland, besides many stories 
of our own country, stories of farms and 
animals, cities and tall buildings, stories 
of art and science, books of poetry, fat 
volumes of fairy tales and myths, all 
beautifully illustrated by famous artists, 
or by the wonderful new photographs. 
Our own artist, Lester Bentley, exclaims 
in wonderment at the time, talent, and 
thought which have been expended in 
making books for children interesting 
and appealing. I have told you about 
books for young children for that, I be- 
lieve, is your main interest, but we have 
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not forgotten the “in-betweens,” young- 
sters from eleven to thirteen. 


Emily Post says that it is impolite to 
issue a general invitation—you know the 
way each one of us has of saying, “Come 
to us at any time.” I am being specific 
and asking you to make a special effort 
to come to the library during Book 
Week. I am sure that you would please 
your small sons and daughters as well 
as myself if you would remember it and 
pay the Joseph Mann Library that long 
promised visit. 

From a talk before the P.T.A. 
of Two Rivers (1938) by Gen- 
evieve Hammell, Children’s 
Librarian, Joseph Mann Pub- 
lic Library. 


Books for the Pre-School Child 

The habit of reading in adulthood, of 
seeking knowledge and enjoyment in 
books, may be a matter of gradual hap- 
py learning, and it may have its begin- 
ning in early, satisfying experience with 
books. It is obvious that if we want child- 
ren to use and care for books and to 
grow up with the habit of relating read- 
ing to their lives, we must provide them 
with the raw material for this progres- 
sively creative experience. 


Children should have books of their 
own and be taught how to handle them, 
but of course the majority of children 
have not, so it falls to the Library to 
educate them as much as possible. 


Story-telling and story reading may 
be a valuable part of the pre-school 
child’s play life. Through stories his ex- 
perience is enriched. they carry him from 
its immediate to the remote. They unify 
his knowledge by helping him to grasp 
facts and relationships in the real world. 
Stories may be made a means of stimu- 
lating creative mental activity and of 
developing an appreciation of words, 
sounds and language construction. 


These objectives can be accomplished 
only if the story is, at the same time, 
interesting and amusing to the child. 
This means it must be caréfully adapted 
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to the pre-school child’s needs in the 
same manner as other play material is 
adapted to this end. 


To be suitable a story book must pos- 
sess certain qualifications with regard to 
subject matter, construction and expres- 
sion. 


Few stories are exact representations 
of real life but the pre-school story 
should, in so far as possible, deal with 
real people, things, and facts. 


The pre-school child is vitally inter- 
ested in the real. He is in the process of 
building up his world of reality and stor- 
ies are one of the means by which he 
verifies and pieces together his experi- 
ences. To introduce the unreal (as Han- 
sel and Gretel) at this point is to con- 
fuse the child and to establish a false 
value. He experiences one thing, hears 
another and tries to believe both. 


The pre-school child is not only inter- 
ested in the real but also in the familiar. 
(Three bears, Three kittens, etc.) A 
story can not be made too simple. It 
should be composed of short units each 
containing one idea. From this point 
more and more of the remote may be 
introduced but it should always be linked 
with the familiar and so with the child’s 
personal experience. (Little Black Sam- 
bo). 


Pictures are important. A picture cor- 
responding to each unit of action will 
be found invaluable for maintaining in- 
terest. There is less occasion for distrac- 
tion when the child can both see and 
hear the story. Briefly, what young child- 
ren want in picture books is clear line, 
bright-color, simplicity and action. They 
want their pictures to tell a story. Pic- 
ture books for young children should pre- 
sent familiar things or people or animals 
in familiar settings. 


The five-and-ten cent stores have some 
excellent books for nursery age. The 
Saturday Evening Post is most satisfac- 
tory for the two year old, alive with its 
pictures of trains and automobiles! 


-—___ 
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And don’t forget the nursery rhymes 
of Mother Goose! 


From a paper read at the 
Northwestern District Meet- 
ing, June 5, 1939, by Mrs. 
E. B. Rosenberg, Librarian, 
Colfax Public Library 


An experiment with young adults 

Adventure, romance, and fun galore 
were the unspoken messages of the books 
that were placed on reserved shelves for 
freshmen and sophomores to be used in 
an experiment in reading guidance. Let’s 
scan the titles as they stood on the first 
shelf: Parnassus on Wheels; Jim Davis; 
Becker’s Adventures in Reading; Log 
Cabin Lady; Sue Barton, Student Nurse; 
Jinx Ship; and Youth at the Wheel. Not 
separating fiction and non-fiction was a 
little game we tried out. 


In selecting books we had made use of 
every list we could find: The Wisconsin 
Bulletins, Booklists, and all lists pub- 
lished by the National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers proved invaluable. Have 
you used the new booklist, By Way of 
Introduction, that was published recently 
by the A. L. A.? 


As the students returned the books, 
we asked their opinions concerning the 
plot, a certain character, or maybe an 
incident. I liked their frankness and 
more than welcomed any suggestions 
they had to offer. In the next group of 
books, we used books of their own choos- 
ing. However, from then on, we chose 
the books for these shelves ourselves. 
Twice a week the books were changed. 


Three week went by with an average 
circulation of 300 books per week for 
the reserved shelf. You are no doubt won- 
dering whether only freshmen and soph- 
omores did the reading in our high 
school. 


One afternoon several juniors won- 
dered whether we could fix up a section 
for them too. Yes, indeed! At closing 
that evening, only four out of fifty books 
remained on the reserved shelves. We 
sent a few rending lists up to school, but 
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you guessed that our real boosters were 
like Dick, who, in pointing out The Black 
Arrow to Bob, said, “Aw, shucks; try 
it; you can’t go wrong on very many 
of that bunch.” 


Not many rural students were using 
the library so we sent about thirty popu- 
lar books up to the high school to be 
checked out only to rural students. Most 
of them returned their own books there- 
by giving us the desired opportunity to 
make their acquaintance. 


We encouraged the students to browse. 


Their outside activities gave us clues 
to the books on hobbies to put on the 
shelves and send to Scout Meetings, Art 
Clubs, or give to the individuals them- 
selves. We used the Traveling Library 
to fulfill any unusual requests. John, a 
post-graduate, was very interested in 
spinning wheels, while a particularly 
charming young miss was interested in 
reading about sea-men’s chests. 


Books on self-improvement were in 
great demand. The vocational problems 
were partially solved by the popular fic- 
tionized type, such as Marion-Martha; 
Polly Tucker—Merchant; or biographies, 
particularly A Woman Surgeon; Dress- 
ler’s—Story of my Life; Thomas’ Men 
of Danger; or the usual vocational guid- 
ance books as: She Strives to Conquer; 
Discovering our Job; Wishbones and 
Backbones. Then, too, the pamphlet file 
proved most useful. 


Yes, I bought Stag Line and Men are 
Like Street Cars. They became trades 
over night; they were another bit of bait 
for our books. Many sophomores didn’t 
care to read Tarkington but after read- 
ing the above, asked for Seventeen and 
Alice Adams, and found them entertain- 
ing. Some students, who had done very 
little reading before entering high school, 
willingly read and enjoyed Hans Brink- 
er; Kari, the Elephant; Heidi; Flor- 
ence Nightingale; and yes, even Winnie 
the Pooh. 


One way we had of checking the re- 
sults of our experiment was watching the 
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record of their reading done during Free 
Reading day in all English classes at 
school. The quantity of the reading done 
by the juniors and seniors was not as 
great due to their many outside interests. 
But the quality read, as an average, was 
superior to that done by the freshmen 
and sophomores. Students just out of 
high schools, read from these shelves 
too. When parents understood the experi- 
ment some of them drew out the books 
as a help in solving their own children’s 
reading problems. On the whole, we con- 
sidered the experiment a success. 


Many problems presented themselves; 
some were solved; much remedial work 
remains to be done. The circulation was 
materially increased, not only in quan- 
tity, but in quality and range. 

Read at the Northwestern 
District Meeting, by Cather- 
ine T. Casey, Librarian, New 
Richmond Public Library. 


It’s fun toR EAD 
R for Reaching 
E Eagerly 
A and Appreciating 
D and so Developing 


We Reach Eagerly, learn to Appreciate 
the world about us, and so Develop 
into real men and women. 


It’s fun to know (science) 
It’s fun to go places (travel books) 


It’s fun to learn how (books on making 
things, to cook) 


It’s fun to have a hobby (collect stamps, 
coins) 


It’s fun to know people (biography) 


It’s fun to know how (social usages, eti- 
quet books) 
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It’s fun to think about what you want to 
be (books on vocations) 


It’s fun to play (sports and games) 
It’s fun—just to read! 


“By Way of Introduction” a book list 
for young people, compiled by Jean C. 
Roos and her committee will help you 
to make the discoveries mentioned above. 


“Reading for Intermediates is Fun!” 


By Book 
If you’d like to have the thrill 


Of adventure, get your fill 
From a book. 


If you’ve hobbies by the score 
And about them would know more, 
Try a book. 


If you don’t know beast or bird 
Track them down by written word, 
In a book. 


lf a rescue you’d contrive 
On some hike, or swim, or drive, 
Seek a book. 


If in sports there’s something new 
You can’t figure how to do, 
Hunt a book. 


Even to know what to wear 
On occasions—it’s all there 
In some book. 


Whether you are twelve or twenty, 
You will find good fun a plenty 
In a book. 


By Avis Linderman, Cataloger 
Eau Claire Public Library; 


Read by Laura M. Olsen at Northwest- 
ern District meeting. 
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THE PRINTED WORD 


The 500th Anniversary of the Invention of Printing, which by common consent 
has been fixed for 1940, will be celebrated by nation-wide observances. That year 
is also identified with the first printing in the Western Hemisphere at Mexico City 
in 1539 and the earliest American publication, the “Bay Psalm Book” by the Stephen 
Daye Press at Cambridge in 1640. All these beginnings were important milestones 
of progress but their true significance is measured by the spread of knowledge and 
understanding through the printed word during the past five centuries. 


This anniversary is an exceptional opportunity for libraries to emphasize their 
leadership of cultural development. By taking the initiative in organizing a commun- 
ity celebration, they will not only gain desirable, and deserved, publicity for library 
service but will also establish closer association with printers, schools, and civic 
organizations. 


Comprehensive plans are being formulated by a special committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, supported by an appropriation from the Carnegie 
Corporation. A “Manual of Suggestions” is being prepared and individual counsel 
and information are available. Write to 

Will Ransom, Secretary 

Printing Anniversary Committee 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 

285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CERTIFICATION BOARD 


Mrs. Florence M. Pedersen, Durand 

Lucille W. Poole, Fennimore 

Mrs. Winnona T. Rockwell, River Falls 

Mrs. Marjorie B. Rust, Boscobel 

Mrs, Jean C. Shambeau, Clintonville 

Howard L. Van Ness, Lodi 
Licenses granted to: 

Helen Benkert, Ladysmith 

Doris M. Call, Manitowoc 

Rosalyn C. Deringer, Bloomer 

Marie C. Duffy, Racine 

Miriam R. Engan, Fort Atkinson 

Helen L. Gallaher, Antigo 

Mrs. Mildred E. Haggerty, Racine 

Katherine M. Kannenberg, Racine 

Emily L. Kuehner, Cedarburg 

Elizabeth F. Pinkepank, Menomonie 


At the mid-summer meeting of this 
Board held on July 15, the following 
action was taken. 


Certificates granted to: 
Enid C. Anger, Oshkosh 
Dena Babcock, Madison 
Lucille K, Berg. Racine 
Frances M. Clark, Beloit 
Mrs. Catherine F. Crail, La Crosse 
Virginia Dana, Kenosha 
Helen E. Farr, Madison 
Grace M,. Fleischauer, New London 
Dorothea E. Jenney, Weyauwega 
Mrs. Dora J. Littel, Sauk City 
Mrs. Sara W. McIntyre, Lake City, Minnesota 
Erna H. Mathys, Arcadia 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor "Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Algoma. In the summer reading pro- During the first six months of the 


ject, 85 children joined and it was known 
as the World’s Fair Summer Reading 
Club, adapted, with variations, from sug- 
gestions in the June, 1939 Wilson Bul- 
letin. Six places of interest were listed, 
and suggested the types of books to be 
read. 


year, reference questions numbered 552; 
readers 2373; circulation for children 
7886 and for adults 9439. Comparing 
these figures with the 1988 circulation, 
there was an increase of 10% in circula- 
tion, 7% in readers, and 30% in refer- 
ence questions answered. 
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A three-drawer pamphlet file has been 
purchased by the library. 


Antigo. ‘Plant a flower in our gar- 
den” was the theme of the Vacation 
Reading Club at the Antigo Public Li- 
brary this summer. One hundred sixty- 
seven children joined the club. For the 
first book read the stem was given, the 
next two books added leaves to the stem, 
while each succeeding book added a petal 
to the flower. Fifteen petals completed 
the flower, and then the child’s name was 
placed on the Honor Roll, and gold stars 
placed after the name for each three 
books read. Petals were of different col- 
ors to indicate the classes of books read. 
The children were much interested in 
the flower garden and the box contain- 
ing the flowers has added color to the 
children’s room and attracted much at- 
tention from visitors. 


Arcadia. Following a custom of some 
years, the Woman’s Study Club gave $10 
for the purchase of new books. Each year 
the club gives some appropriate gift to 
the library, something that benefits not 
only its own members but also the entire 
group of library patrons. Last year the 
club provided prizes that were awarded 
to winners in the Book Week contest. 
Another time a sum of money was given 
for books and also for the purchase of a 
book truck and a table. The magazine 
racks were added as a result of one of 
their gifts. 


Baraboo. Book reviewing evenings 
have been one of the activities of the 
past year very enthusiastically attended 
by members of the community. According 
to the report of one such evening, two 
books reviewed by Dr. Harry Vander 
Kamp were Old Haven, by DeJong and 
Doctor Here’s Your Hat, by Jerger. Dr. 
Vander Kamp made the former book 
particularly interesting, since his own 
people had come from that part of the 
Netherlands described in the book. He 
also told of the little community of Fries- 
land in Wisconsin where many of the 
Dutch customs are still preserved. 


A memorial to the late Miss Southard, 
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made possible through her bequest to 
the public library, is telebinocular equip- 
ment as well as a number of junior 
stereoscopes. 


The adoption of a gift book plate has 
held the interest of library patrons, es- 
pecially since it was sketched by a Bara- 
boo girl, Miss Ruth Dyrud. 


Mrs. Culver attended the library insti- 
tute at the University of Chicago. She 
appreciated not only the program of the 
institute but also the visit to suburban 
libraries. 


Barron. A Frances E. Willard Mem- 
orial Shelf has been placed in the li- 
brary; it was dedicated on March 30, 
1939 by the local and county officers of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. On the shelf may be found books 
and pamphlets on narcotics, liquors, cig- 
arettes, tobacco, marijuana. 


Bloomer Miss Rosalyn Deringer, 
the librarian, was married June 3, to 
Mr. Luther Stolen of Mt. Horeb. Upon 
returning from a wedding trip to New 
York, and the World’s Fair, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stolen made their home here while 
she continued her work at the library 
during the summer. 


The May meeting of the Woman’s 
Club was held at the library. The pro- 
gram consisted of a talk on the library 
museum and several brief comments on 
books in the library by club members. 


Boscobel. Mrs. Rust attended the 
summer session of the Library School. 
She reports many new borrowers have 
been registered at the Boscobel library 
during the past year. 


Cedarburg. Thelibra rian, Miss 
Kuehner, enrolled in the summer course 
for public librarians at the University of 
Wisconsin. She reported that a marked 
increase in circulation was noted among 
the children after the close of school in 
the spring. 


Chilton. Mrs. Earl Groetzinger, li- 
brarian, passed away February 25, 1939. 
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Miss Ruby Schafer is serving as librari- 
an in her place. 


Chippewa Falls. Judge W. H. Staf- 
ford, Dean of the Chippewa County Bar 
Association and one of the most highly 
respected citizens of Chippewa Falls, 
died June 9, 1939. At the time of his 
death, Judge Stafford was president of 
the Library Board, which office he had 
held since July, 1914. 


Summer reading for all children of 
school age was especially encouraged 
with early announcements of lists of at- 
tractive books sent to each teacher dur- 
ing the closing week of school with an 
invitation to the boys and girls to enjoy 
the library all the year around. Late in 
May primary groups and their teachers 
were invited to the library to see a dis- 
play of the newer and some old books. 
There were brief sketches given of a 
few and also directions as to the care 
of books, how to secure a library card 
and simple library rules, always with an 
invitation to join the library circle and 
enjoy some of these delightful books dur- 
ing summer Vacation. In addition an ar- 
ticle was published in the local paper 
calling the attention of parents to this 
work urging them to encourage the child- 
ren to follow some line of summer read- 
ing as an aid to the child in his next 
year’s school experience. Miss Bryant 
says that the response was decidedly sat- 
isfactory. 


Cudahy. The Library Board recently 
approved funds to the extent of $50.00 
for the purchase of new adult fiction. 
Action was also taken to purchase the 
Boy Scout merit badge series and 49 
pamphlets were purchased which were 
bound at the WPA bindery project to 
insure their durability. This bindery pro- 
ject has been taking care of the binding 
of the Cudahy Public Library for the 
past few months. 


A rental library was introduced last 
spring through the aid of Mr. LeRoy 
Michel of the County Extension Library 
Department, to which at frequent inter- 
vals the latest best sellers are added. 
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The patronage of the library has in- 
creased to a great extent and the cir- 
culation has been doubled. Approximate- 
ly 2100 Milwaukee Public Library books 
and 500 Cudahy Public Library books 
are circulated each month. 


Fairchild. The library has improved 
in appearance during the last year. A 
rich green linoleum now covers the floor, 
new shelves have been installed and the 
old ones cut down to conform with the 
more modern shelving. 


Fort Atkinson. Miss Engan, child- 
ren’s librarian, writes that they chose 
the jungle parade idea from the Wilson 
Bulletin (June, 1938) for the vacation 
reading project this past summer. Each 
child read and reported on 8 books of 
his own choosing with guidance as to 
grade and suitability. After reading the 
required number of books, the child chose 
an animal to bear his name in the par- 
ade. The posters displayed were covered 
with “swinging monkeys, ferocious lions 
and many other jungle animals.” Sixty 
were registered for this project. 


Hillsboro. Miss Webster writes: “A 
neighboring township gave us $25.00 for 
new books. Another one gave us $50.00. 
These new books were just on exhibit 
for a week after they were ready for the 
shelves. Then they were loaned exclusive- 
ly to borrowers from these townships un- 
til all had been loaned. After the books 
came in once, then they were free to all 
borrowers. The collections included Ro- 
mance, Mysteries, Western and Child- 
ren’s books.” 


A disbanded W. C. T. U. organization 
presented the library with Venetian 
blinds. 


Horicon. From the librarian the fol- 
lowing note was sent to the younger 
members of the Girl Scouts: “You are 
invited to the Library Tuesday afternoon 
at half-past one for a demonstration in 
flower arrangement. Bring a few posies, 
grasses or leaves and something you wish 
to use as a vase. Cordially yours.” The 
librarian explained that so many articles 
and illustrations relative to flower ar- 
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rangement are appearing that she want- 
ed to bring to the attention of the girls 
their value. This activity also was of 
particular interest at this time since the 
American Legion Auxiliary was to hold 
its 18th annual flower show. 


The library each week brings out some 
special display connected with books. 
Among these was one consisting of ma- 
terial gathered in and around New Bed- 
ford, with Moby Dick and other whaling 
literature correlated. 


Lake Mills. The Girls Study Club en- 
couraged and conducted by Miss Wollin, 
has met “around the fireplace” twice a 
month for six months and has worked on 
subjects which interested the group most. 
These subjects have covered the arts, 
social and economic problems. 


Ladysmith. The improvements at the 
library have included painting the out- 
side doors and windows, the purchase of 
a new clock and desk chair and a bullet- 
in board for the hallway. 


The county library service shows stea- 
dy growth. From January to June, 1939, 
there was an increase in circulation of 
1,000 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1938. August marked the 
library exhibit at the County Fair. The 
library had a large booth in the new 
educational building. The displays were 
directed especially to the attention of 
the rural patron, and a trained attendant 
was constantly on duty at the booth to 
answer questions about the county li- 
brary service. This was also done 
through effective posters. 


Laona. During the nine months of 
the school year the Library (School and 
Public) circulated 30,750 books and mag- 
azines. The WPA book mending project 
at Crandon has been a great help to the 
library, putting into circulation many 
books the library could not afford to 
bind. 


The Laona Woman’s Club has started 
a fund for the Library which will be 
used to purchase another piece of furni- 
ture. Several years ago the Club pur- 
chased a unit of book shelving. 
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Classes in library reference for 8th 
and 9th grades are held in the library 
each week. The final. examination in the 
9th grade is a bibliography. 


The library started in 1916 in 6 small 
rooms over the Connor Company store 
with 500 books which were prepared for 
the shelves by the students from the 
Wisconsin Library School. This year the 
Library reached 10,000. There is also a 
fine reference collection, picture collec- 
tion, and 8,000 pamphlets. 


Livingston. Mrs. P. H. Nicholson, 
president of the library board, reports 
on some of the interesting things which 
show the progress of the library. The 
village board pays for the rent of the 
building and also the librarian’s salary. 
In addition the township board has gen- 
erously given a gift of money each year 
which is used largely for new books. 
Again there is a “book a month” shelf 
which books rent at ten cents for three 
days; another rental shelf is for one 
cent a day. Each monthly meeting of the 
library committee is followed by tea and 
a sale of donated articles and of baked 
goods. The two home economic clubs have 
donated new books. New linoleum on the 
floor, window boxes in full bloom as well 
as a flower garden have brought many 
compliments on the appearance of the 
library. 


Mrs. Nicholson writes: “We feel that 
this library start has been one of the 
best investments that has been made in 
our little village. It has been an uphill 
job, a struggle from the start, but we 
know it has been worth it all when we 
see the flock of boys of girls that come 
in for reading material.” 


Lodi. Mr. Howard L. Van Ness, li- 
brarian, reports that the Village has 
seen fit to furnish the salary and the Li- 
brary Board to hire an assistant who 
puts in 40 hours a month; the present 
assistant is Miss Alice Palmer. 


The Library has purchased a new set 
of Encyclopedia Americana. A new book 
stack has been installed which will ac- 
commodate about 800 books. This led to 
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an entire re-organization of the shelv- 
ing plan. 


In the past school year the library 
extended its free services to rural 
schools. This included packages of old 
juvenile magazines which were overflow- 
ing storage space and were generally 
idle. Mr. Van Ness also reports that dur- 
ing the school months the circulation is 
particularly high. 


Loyal. The Library Board during 
the spring carried on an active campaign 
for additional funds. They solicited these 
funds from the surrounding towns be- 
cause of the service which the local li- 
brary was extending. The Town of Loyal 
had for some years been giving $50 and 
they voted to continue. The Town of 
Beaver voted to give $50; two other 
townships are hoping to add to the ap- 
propriation for this coming year. 


The last of April a home talent play 
was staged, directed by the librarian. It 
profited the library $30 which made it 
possible to have the floor repainted and 
to build a shelf for the dictionary. From 
the Woman’s Club a donation was made 
that was used to purchase a walnut-fin- 
ish desk. Extra money has been voted by 
the Board to pay for assistance in com- 
pleting the cataloging of books which 
were added some years before the present 
librarian took over the work. 


Manitowoc. To increase shelf space 
for books was one of the summer ob- 
jectives. Miss Call writes just how this 
was accomplished. 


“We moved all of our foreign books 
to a room in the basement where patrons 
are allowed to go. The room is nice and 
light, and is equipped with table and 
chairs. All duplicate copies were re- 
moved from the shelves and also placed 
in the basement. Then we segregated our 
books on Wisconsin and local history, and 
placed them in the reading room in a sec- 
tion marked ‘Wisconsin.’ All of our over- 
size books were also placed in the read- 
ing room near the door where they can 
be reached easily from the desk. As a 
result of all this, we have found quite a 
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bit of extra room which was badly need- 
ed.” 


Miss Petty, the children’s librarian, 
had a summer reading project which con- 
sisted of a large drawing of the main 
library mimeographed on orange paper. 
Each child interested in the project was 
given a copy of this with his name on 
it and for each book read was given a 
gray brick for the outside of his library. 
The number of bricks which have been 
distributed shows that the scheme has 
been a_ successful one. A_ children’s 
branch during the summer was opened 
at one of the playgrounds for one day a 
week. Many children were reached 
through the playground director, who an- 
nounced the library project and helped 
in its success. In the two months that 
the branch was opened a story hour was 
held and 600 books were circulated. 


Menomonie. A _ birthday club was 
started at the local library in order to 
raise money to buy new books. The idea 
was borrowed from the plan followed 
in Jackson, Michigan. John E. Dorfmeis- 
ter of that city explained the plan car- 
ried out there to Mrs. Nickerson and had 
the distinction of becoming the first 
member of the birthday club in Menom- 
onie. Any person who has a birthday 
during a week can join the birthday club, 
giving any amount he desires. 


Mosinee. Circulation in the child- 
ren’s department has shown an increase 
and the story hours also have been well 
attended. Mrs. Landfried reports that in 
the adult circulation the non-fiction has 
increased decidedly over past years. 


Nekoosa. The library now occupies 
the entire main floor of the new city 
building put up at a cost of about $22,- 
000. With the moving into the new build- 
ing there was a complete renovation of 
books and property so that the shelves 
are filled with newly rebound books, 
mended books and new books. The library 
has also increased its hours of opening, 
and as a result there is an increase in 
the use of the library. Mrs. Youngchild 
elso writes that another practice which 
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has worked out successfully is the allot- 
ment of $20.00 a month for new books. 


New Lisbon. Miss Dowden writes 
that the circulation has been increasing 
steadily and that the library is reach- 
ing further out into the country and 
nearby villages. Many donations of mag- 
azines were received and where they 
were duplicates, they were passed on to 
the Juneau County Poor Farm and to 
rural teachers. She says that every 
month or so the manager of the Poor 
Farm comes in to see if the library has 
any more magazines for them. The li- 
brarian reports that of the 37 books 
which have been placed on the pay shelf, 
the Citadel and the Yearling proved the 
most popular. 


New London. There has been a com- 
plete reregistration of borrowers. This 
was particularly necessary because re- 
registration had not been done for a few 
years and the houses and streets had 
been recently renumbered by the WPA. 
New stacks have been purchased and 
while it required much shifting of books, 
it is a decided satisfaction in the reliev- 
ing of crowded shelves. 


Miss Wilkinson, the children’s librari- 
an, attended the summer session of the 
Library School. Miss Iris Dean, a teach- 
er, substituted in the library and con- 
ducted the summer reading project. 


Phillips. Mrs. Myrtle Oliver, librari- 
an, says: “Phillips Public Library has 
contacted a large portion of the county 
during the school year because of the 
large number of high school students 
brought in by the bus service. These stu- 
dents have made good use of our library. 


“We use the books offered by the Trav- 
eling Library under the six-weeks loan 
plan of 25 books. This is a boon for a 
library with a very limited budget. 

“We are able to purchase some of the 
higher priced editions by buying copies 
offered by a Book Shop who uses them 
on a rental or display shelf for two 
weeks. We have been indeed fortunate 
in obtaining books in very good condition 
at practically half the original price.” 
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Plainfield. Miss Johnson writes in 
June: “We have had a very busy year 
in our library with 65 new patrons reg- 
istered and with our library year not yet 
completed the number of books read by 
adults was 2,692 and by children, 737. 
We have in our county a WPA project 
for repairing books and this library is 
profiting by it in that several hundred 
books have been repaired or rebound 
thereby adding much to the appearance 
of the library.” 


Plymouth. The library was complete- 
ly renovated and redecorated during the 
spring of 1939. The task of washing the 
walls, applying a coat of paint, varnish- 
ing the woodwork, and refinishing the 
radiators occupied one week, during 
which the library was closed. 


During the last two weeks in May an 
art exhibit, arranged by the art depart- 
ment of the public schools, and sponsored 
by the Woman’s Club, was held in the 
assembly room of the library building. 


With the building of the new city hall, 
and the removal of the office of the City 
Nurse from the library to the new build- 
ing, a work room has been added to the 
library’s space. 


Portage. Miss Cecilia Galloway of 
Portland, Oregon, niece of John Muir, 
whose boyhood was spent near Portage, 
has given to the Portage public library 
a black and white sketch of her uncle. 

In her letter accompanying the por- 
trait, Miss Galloway recalls the fact that 
she was a former resident of Portage 
and went to school here in the time of 
Professor Clough. 


“I am old and alone and have no one 
to leave it to,” she wrote. “I think a li- 
brary is the proper place for it, back 
there where we were all so well known 
in the years gone by. The picture is 
nicely framed and looks just like my 
uncle did the last time I saw him.” 

The local library has accumulated con- 
siderable material concerning the life of 
John Muir, the 100th anniversary of 
whose birth was observed last year. He 
was born in 1838 and died in 1914. It 
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was just 90 years ago this year that he 
came to Wisconsin. 


Publicity was given to the material to 
be found in the library for those who 
were planning trips to the New York 
or San Francisco Fairs. 


Prairie du Chien. New lights and 
new shelving and stacks have been added 
to the library. 


Racine. An apprentice class to train 
Junior assistants was held at the Racine 
Public Library this summer. Entrance 
examinations were taken on June 19 by 
22 applicants, 7 of whom were accepted 
for the class, which began work on Mon- 
day, June 26, and continued through 
August 4. Mr. Lester gave a talk before 
the class on library work. 


The Library received in July $128.84 
with which to buy music. This amount 
was raised by a benefit musicale given 
on June 22, at which Miss Alice Ander- 
sen, a gifted soprano, sang, accompanied 
by John Carre of the Carre Piano Stu- 
dios. This musicale was promoted by 
Miss Lydia Fuller and Mrs. George D. 
McLaughlin, with the assistance of sev- 
eral other interested citizens. 


Six members of the Racine Public Li- 
brary staff went to summer school this 
year,—Miss Muriel S. Marchant, Miss 
Beatrice Habermann, Miss Marjorie 
Perham, Miss Florence Evans, and Miss 
Sylvia Johnson. Miss Elmira Borden at- 
tended the Library Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Spring Green. Mrs. Hayes writes 
that the following books have been es- 
pecially popular: Rebecca, All this and 
heaven too, Grandma called it carnal, 
I’m a stranger here myself, and Wilder- 
ness wife. She also speaks of the new 
books which will be added to the child- 
ren’s collection at the opening of school 
and states that in the meantime they 
have been enjoying the last traveling 
library books very much. 


Stevens Point. A total of 3,005 
books circulated was the record for the 
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children’s department in June. The an- 
nual vacation reading club sponsored by 
the department featured a Bookland 
World Fair. Eath child registered in the 
club had a ticket to the book fair and 
received an official guide book in which 
the titles of the books he read were en- 
tered. All guide books and tickets were 
posted in the children’s room. Children 
enrolled numbered 130. 


Tomah. A report from the Monroe 
County Leader states that the public li- 
brary “is enjoying a dressing up outside 
and in which will restore its original 
beauty and attractiveness.” In addition 
the article states: “We, as good citizens 
of Tomah, are proud of our public li- 
brary, and will without doubt, do our bit 
toward maintaining its perfect upkeep, 
thereby showing our appreciation of the 
efforts of the City Fathers and the Li- 
brary Board. 


“Hardly a day passes that the com- 
munity rooms are not used by some or- 
ganization of eastern Monroe county. 
Reading material is loaned to persons in 
the surrounding country and Tomah 
alike. 


“All these activities combine to make 
our library a social welfare and intel- 
lectual center. 


“With but two libraries in the county 
which give this broad service, our oppor- 
tunities are great and are never neg- 
lected.” 


Viroqua. With the $1000 given by 
the council last spring for improvements, 
the library has had new wiring installed 
for the lighting system and the room has 
also been redecorated. Provision has been 
made for two magazine rooms, one up- 
stairs and one in the basement; some 
new shelving and a window seat in the 
children’s room. Miss Sornson writes 
that while this was in process every ef- 
fort was made to arouse the interest and 
enthusiasm of the community in the li- 
brary, with the hope that the various 
clubs would assist in fixing up the room 
downstairs into an attractive story hour 
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and club room. With the completion of 
repairing and redecorating, the library 
is planning for another open house sim- 
ilar to the one given last winter. A repe- 
tition of such an occasion has been asked 
for by many people in the community. 
Other additions to equipment have been 
a new file and a book truck. 


Wabeno. Mrs. Clara White, librari- 
an, has been made a school board direc- 
tor. It seems that after she had said that 
she would not run for the position she 
was urged to do so and finally author- 
ized the committee to announce her can- 
didacy. However, her name was not on 
the ballot, and she personally said that 
she solicited no ballots. 


Wabeno is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing a librarian who is appreciated by 
the community. 


Waupun. In the vacation reading 
project conducted for the third consecu- 
tive year, 80 children took part, reading 
from 1 to 20 books; 55 read 10 or more 
which was the minimum for completion. 
Very special pains were taken to guide 
the children in choosing books suitable 
for their reading ability. 


With Waupun celebrating its centen- 
nial, the first four days of July, the li- 
brarian made a bibliography of the his- 
torical material in the local library. 
There was also an exhibit of old books, 
of pictures, and anything pertaining to 
the library and its history. 


Miss Lindsley writes that there has 
been an exchange of about 50 books be- 
tween the Waupun library and the Ripon 
library, adding thereby a great deal to 
the collection, especially in western and 
detective stories, without much outlay of 
money. Miss Lindsley also reports great 
pleasure and satisfaction in seeing how 
much the circulation is increasing, par- 
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ticularly in books dealing with interna- 
tional affairs. 


Wausau. Required staff reading at 
the Wausau Public Library is “At the 
Bar of Public Opinion,” by J. P. Jones 
and D. M. Church. Miss Barkman writes: 
“IT am most enthusiastic about the book 
as it includes all my conception of the 
social service the library should extend. 
I have a public relations program on 
which I have based everything we are 
trying to develop. Now I have a book to 
show the staff what J have in mind.” 


In the summer project of a Fair to 
Fair Tour for the children emphasis was 
placed not upon the number of books 
that any one child read, but the type of 
book and the value obtained. The desire 
of the children’s department is to devel- 
op sound and lasting reading habits. The 
librarians are much encouraged as there 
was a great deal of consideration given 
to the bibliographies which were posted 
and to the reports on the books read. 


Wisconsin Dells. In April one of the 
outstanding board members, Mr. H. A. 
Bauer, passed away. Mr. Claude O’Neil 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
Stuart Fedderley is also a new appointee, 
succeeding Mr. B. E. Tollaksen, whose 
term expired. 


Wonewoc. The library had in a local 
store window the announcement of the 
reading project for the summer. It con- 
sisted of visits to the world’s fair. Tic- 
kets were secured and several places 
such as Gallery of Great Men and Wo- 
men, Foreign Nations, and similar at- 
tractions were among those listed. 


The librarian reports that construction 
work on the new library building has 
been progressing nicely. Mr. Wolfenden, 
the donor of the building, has been in 
Wonewoc to oversee the work as it nears 
completion. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Beckwith, George D. The American 
home and character trends. 1937. 
122p. The author, Gloversville, N. Y., 
$1.50. 173 


A series of chapters on the importance of 
the home in character training, written by the 
chief executive of the Boy Scouts of America 
and strongly religious in tone. One of the books 
recommended for teachers’ reading by the Wis- 
consin Reading Circle board. 


Brant, Alfred, ed. War or peace. 1938. 
272p. Harper, $1.75. 172.4 


Short stories and selections from books are 
brought together here to provide material for 
peace education. Although intended chiefly for 
reading and discussion the selections may pro- 
vide good speech material as well. For high 
school level. 


Baxter, Edna M. How our religion be- 
gan. 1939, 197p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 
221 


Although written for young people and suit- 
able for the young people’s shelf, this book 
may be more useful in smaller libraries if 
classed with the adult books and called to the 
attention of Sunday school teachers. Offers good 
background material for teaching Bible history. 


Fletcher, Peter. Mastering your nerves. 
1939. 241p. Dutton, $1.50. 131 


English in origin and rather unattractively 
printed but very much worth while in its sym- 
pathetic understanding and practical common- 
sense. 


Shridharani, Krishnalal. War without vi- 
olence. 1939. 3851p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
172 


After five years in the United States a young 
Hindu, who has been an active follower of 
Gandhi, writes this exposition of the methods 
by which Gandhi obtains his results. There 
have been various books and articles on the 
subject (a chapter in Gunther's Inside Asia is 
one) but none that has gone more explicitly 
into the technique. The account of what has 
been accomplished by the method is a remark- 
able story. 


Wells, George Ross. The art of being a 
person. 1939. 298p. Appleton, $2.50. 
137 


“The serene, useful life is an achievement, 
not a fortunate accident, not an undeserved 
gift of nature.” The means of creating this 
type of life are discussed in a series of read- 
able chapters. The author is professor of psy- 
chology in Hartford Seminary and his book is 
based on contributions to a Hartford news- 
paper. A worthwhile addition to books on the 
subject. 


Wicks, Robert P. One generation and an- 
other. 1939. 191p. Scribner, $1.50. 
173 


Deals with the question of handing on tra- 
ditions, with special reference to religious be- 
liefs and practices, from one generation to 
another. A new approach to the problem of 
child training which will be of interest to 
thoughtful parents. 


Social Problems 


Burns, C. Delisle. Civilization: the next 
step. 1939. 291p. Norton, $2.75. 301 


The author believes that personal relations 
are an important factor in the sequence that 
leads up to a better world order. The abolition 
of class distinctions, freedom from race prejud- 
ice, justice for the worker, are others. 


Crook, Wilbur F. Do you want to be- 
come a banker. 1939. 179p. Stokes, 
$1.50. 332 


Qualifications and opportunities in the bank- 
ing field, discussed by the vice-president of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company of New 
York. The organization of a bank and its vari- 
ous departments are described as well as the 
training necessary. 


Downey, Sheridan. Pensions or penury? 
1939. 1183p. Harper, $1. 331.25 


The junior senator from California makes an 
eloquent plea for adequate old age pensions 
along the lines of the Townsend plan. 


insur- 


368 


Advocates a new type of insurance which 
would provide funds for building purposes. The 
question the author attempts to answer is: Can 
insurance solve the national housing, ship 
building and industrial problems? 

See Booklist 35:226 Mar. 15 ’39, 


Heymann, Hans. Property-life 
ance. 1939, 221p. Harper, $3. 
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Jefferson, Thomas. Democracy; sel. and 
arranged by Saul K. Padover. 1939. 
291p. Appleton, $2.50. 321.4 


A timely contribution to the discussions of 
democracy and European relationship is this 
volume of selections from the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, conveniently arranged by Mr, 
Padover. 


Luehring, F. W. Swimming pool stand- 
ards. 1939. 2783p. Barnes, $5. 371.624 


If material is wanted on this subject here 
is a complete and authoritative work covering 
both construction and upkeep. 


in the 
331 


McWilliams, Carey. Factories 
fields, 1939. 334p. Little, $2.50. 


This story of migratory farm labor in Cali- 
fornia provides the factual material to support 
John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. The Cali- 
fornia system of land ownership, which has 
never had any relation to the general land 
policy of the United States, is clearly ex- 
plained; the succeeding waves of migratory 
laborers—Chinese, Japanese, Hindu, Filipino. 
Mexican and white—are pictured, and the pre- 
sent situation. complicated by the dust-bowl 
refugees, is set forth in uncompromising terms. 
With the interest aroused by the novel should 
have a wide circulation. 


Weissman, Rudolph L. The new Wall 
street. 1939. 308p. Harper, $3. 332.6 


A consideration of the changes brought about 


by the establishment of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Fishbein, Morris. Do you want to be- 
come a doctor? 1939, 176p. Stokes, 


$1.50. 610 
Factual information clearly presented, cov- 


ering qualifications, choice of school, costs, in- 
ternship, state licensing examinations, and op- 
portunities in the various types of practice. 
The American Medical Association's position on 
socialized medicine is stated. For young men 
ready for college. 


Klinefelter, Lee M. Medical occupations 
available to boys when they grow up. 
1939. 286p. Dutton, $2. 610 
lor the younger boy just beginning to con- 

sider his future with some seriousness. Told 

in narrative form, it follows Joe’s researches 
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into the subject of medicine as a career, under 
the guidance of a friendly doctor. Covers such 
allied fields as dentistry, chiropody. nursing. 
pharmacy, and veterinary science. References 
for reading and lists of training schools ac- 
company each chapter. 


Lincoln, Frederick C. The migration of 
American birds. 1939. 189p. illus. 
Doubleday, $4. 598 


Reporting on his own and on other studies 
of bird migration, the author covers the subject 
fully, treating of historical aspects, the mechan- 
ics of migrations, distances covered and related 
matters. The illustrations are from the series 
done by Louis Agassiz Fuertes for the New 
York State Museum. In addition there is a 
series of informing maps. An important con- 
tribution. 


Morgan, Ann H. Field book of animals 
in winter. 1939. 527p. illus. Putnam, 
$3.50. 590 


Published as one of Putnam's nature field 
books this work will have many uses in a li- 
brary—in answering reference questions, pro- 
viding material for nature study groups dur- 
ing the winter months, and as good reading 
matter on the winter habits of animals, Covers 
all forms of animal life, land and water, up 
to the birds and small mammals. 


Peattie, Donald Culross, ed. A gathering 
of birds. 1939. 8379p. Dodd, $2. 598.2 


Selections from the writings of nineteen 
naturalists, with a biographical sketch of each. 
Charming as an anthology, and useful as col- 
lective biography. 


See Booklist 35 :286 May 1 '39. 


Snedigar, Robert. Our small native an- 
imals, their habits and care. 1939. 
3808p. illus. Random, $2.50. 591.5 


The natural life and habits of such small 
creatures as squirrels, chipmunks, raccoons, 
toads, frogs, lizards, snakes. turtles and some 
of the common birds are described with advice 
on their care in captivity. Intended primarily 
for use with Boy and Girl Scouts, and similar 
nature groups. Useful in a library for general 
information. 

See Booklist 35 :560 Jul. 1 °39. 


Underwood, Marsh. The log of a logger. 
1938. 62p. illus. Mrs. Marsh Under- 
wood, Kelso, Wash. $1.25. 634.9 
The author began logging in New England 


as a boy and moved west with the timber. 
Several pages cover his Wisconsin interlude and 
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there is a quite charming pencil sketch of a 
Wisconsin logging camp in winter among the 
illustrations. Special collections in the state 
will be glad to add it for this local interest 
and for the clear and detailed account of lum- 
ber camp life and activities. 


Wolcott, Imogene. The Yankee cook 
book. 1939. 3898p. illus. Coward, 
$2.50. 641 


Recipes for “Soups, chowders and stews,” 
“Bread, biscuit, shortcake and mush,” alternate 
with articles by Joseph C. Lincoln, Frederic 
Van de Water, Laura E. Richards, and others 
reprinted from the Yankee magazine. An invit- 
ing addition to the cook-book shelf. 


See Booklist 35:376 Jul. 15 ‘39. 


Wells, Enid. Living for two. 1939. 434p. 
illus. Kemp, $3. 640 


A book for brides, beginning with plans for 
the wedding and going on, through the setting 
up and furnishing of the home, to its actual 
management. Scems to cover its subject with 
great thoroughness, has helpful illustrations 
and is well indexed. 


Fine Arts 


Ensko, Stephen G. C. and Wenham, Ed- 
ward. English silver, 1675-1825. 109p. 
illus. Robert Ensko, 682 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y., $2.50. 739 


A book that will be useful in the identifica- 
tion of silver. Many illustrations in the form 
of small outline drawings; also a table of 
assay marks, 


Gielgud, John. Early stages. 1939. 322p. 
illus. Macmillan, $3. 792 


John Gielgud, the English actor who played 
Hamlet in New York in 1936, came to the 
stage as a natural inheritance. On his mother’s 
side he is a descendant of the Terrys, grand 
nephew to Ellen, and his early reminiscences 
of these famous relatives form the most inter- 
esting part of the book. In what follows there 
is too much about players and plays unknown 
to Americans to hold the attention of Ameri- 
can readers, altho the young actor will find 
something of value in it all. 


Shaw, Lloyd. Cowboy dances; a collec- 
tion of western square dances. 1939. 
3875p. illus. Caxton, $3.50. 793 


There have been several recent books on 
square dances. This one, with its cowboy at- 
mosphere, has a picturesque quality all its own, 
as well as calls that will be new in other 
sections of the country. 
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All jump up and never come down, 

Swing your honey around and around, 

‘Till the hollow of your foot makes a hole 
in the ground 

And promenade, ob promenade! 


Well illustrated, with glossary of terms and 
index. 


Stein, Gertrude. Picasso, 1939. 55p. il- 
lus. Scribner, $3. 759.4 


An excellent account of the life and differ- 
ent phases of the art of Picasso, written by 
his friend and patron. Miss Stein writes clearly 
and with a minimum of eccentricities. With its 
61 illustrations is a contribution to the under- 
standing of modern art, although to most li- 
braries the price will seem high for a small 
book, 


Literature 


Hard, Walter. Vermont valley. 1939. 
187p. Harcourt, $2.50. 811 or 821 


Stories of New England life and character 
told tersely in free verse. The dry humor will 
appeal to all who know this region and its 
people, either by actual contact or thru other 
books, 


Van Doren, Mark. Shakespeare. 1939. 
336p. Holt, $3. 822.3 


Mr. Van Doren writes about the Shakespeare 
plays in a simple, natural manner and his 
fresh viewpoints will interest many who ordin- 
arily would not care for literary criticism. A 
good book to use in connection with stage or 
movie presentations of the plays. 


Wilder, Thornton. Merchant of Yonkers. 
1939. 180p. Harper, $2. 812 or 822 


Staged and costumed to represent the New 
York of the 1880's this would be an amusing 
play to see; is also entertaining to read. 


History and Travel 


Bailey, Truman. Polynesian venture. 
1939. 233p. illus. Doubleday, $3. 
919.6 


The business which took the author to the 
South seas was unusual and his book is un- 
usual. Backed by a group of department stores, 
he went to the Orient to look for articles of 
native handicraft adaptable for modern mer- 
chandising and for motives and designs which 
would be utilized in summer fashions. Japan 
and China as well as the islands were covered 
in the two trips made for this prupose, and his 
quest took him into out-of-the-way places. The 
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render of pure travel will enjoy his account 
and the book will have a special appeal to craft 
workers and designers. There is a final chap- 
ter of interest to the photographer. 

See Booklist 35 :346 June 15 ’39. 


Birkeland, John. Birchland; a journey 
home to Norway. 1939. 247p. Dutton, 


$2.50. 914.81 
The American-born daughter of Norwegian 


parents goes back to Norway to visit her people 
and discover her own roots. There are interest- 
ing little sidelights on Norwegian ways of 
living but the book is to be read as a personal 
experience rather than as a book of travel. 
Will have a strong appeal where there are 
readers of Scandinavian background, 


Carmer, Carl. The Hudson. 1939. 434p. 
illus. Farrar, $2.50. 917.47 


Of the six volumes already published in the 
series, this work on the Hudson sticks most 
closely to the banks of its chosen river, The 
story of the Dutch and English along the Hud- 
son, the great patroon system established by 
the former, the struggle between tory and 
rebel in the revolutionary period, the establish- 
ment of the many idealistic communities, of 
which Father Divine's is the latest, form the 
foundation for a narrative richly embroidered 
with historical anecdote and folktale. 


See Booklist 35:377 Jul. 15 °39, 


Chambers, Frank P. The war behind the 
war, 1914-1918. 1939. 620p. Harcourt, 
$3.75. 940.3 


A history of the political, civil and economic 
aspects of the European war, 1914-1918, As a 
first book to attempt this gigantic task, it will 
be of much value to other students and writ- 
ers, and to history classes in college and senior 
high school. To some extent it will have an 
interest also for the general reader, in par- 
ticular its chapters on the American partici- 
pation, 


Federal writers project. Our Washing- 
ton. 1939. 178p. illus. McClurg, $2. 
917.53 


An admirable guide to the city of Washing- 
ton and its environs, described in its preface 
as an “album intended for the many visitors 
who may wish to have a photographie index 
of what to see in Washington, as well as a 
photographic record to take home after a vis- 
it.” The text. though brief, is adequate to the 
purpose and the book will be a useful as well 
as attractive addition to school and public li- 
braries. Some of the pictures are reproduced 
from the large guide issued by the Government 
Printing Office in 1987. Otherwise the two are 
not similar. 
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Gibson, Hugh. Belgium. 1939. 347p. il- 
lus. Doubleday, $3.50. 914.93 


A guide book with some special features. The 
first is a convenient outline of Belgian history, 
in relation to the general history of Europe, 
followed by a similar treatment of Flemish art. 
The second is the arrangement of material. 
putting first the high points in which the hur- 
ried traveler is interested : Bruges, Ghent. Brus- 
sels, Antwerp; and next giving more detailed 
attention to spots off the beaten track. Well 
illustrated. A good general book on Belgium 
for the library. 


Hindus, Maurice. We shall live again. 
1939. 367p. Doubleday, $3. 914.37 


The author had gone to Czechoslovakia in the 
summer of 1938 to write a book about the 
country and its people. The greater part of 
his book is taken up with the pleasant trav- 
elogue which resulted. Then came the unex- 
pected happenings of last autumn and he has 
a more dramatic and tragic story to tell than 
he had anticipated. A closing chapter predicts 
ihe revival of the Czechs as a nation. 


See Booklist 35 :329 June 1 °39. 


Holdridge, Desmond. Northern lights. 
1939. 240p. illus. Viking, $2.75. 910.4 


The author of Escape to the tropics here goes 
back to an earlier adventure, a trip along the 
Labrador coast made while still a boy in his 
teens, with two companions scarcely older. Told 
casually it captures much of the spirit of 
youthful zest and makes interesting reading. 


James, Neill. Petticoat vagabond among 
the nomads. 1939. 350p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $2.75. 914.71 


That Lapland is a region as large as that 
part of the United States east of the Mississ- 
ippi is the first surprise in this book. That it 
is a “phantom kingdom” having no real exist- 
ence, even to the people who live there. is an- 
other. There will be others in this account of 
a woman’s experiences within the arctic circle. 
Well written and interestingly illustrated, an 
outstanding book of travel. 


Kaulbeck, Ronald. Salween. 1939. 331p. 
illus. Harcourt, $3.75. 915.15 


Account of a journey into Tibet to find the 
source of the Salween river, one of the five 
great rivers of Asia. The author is a young 
Canadian educated in England and his expedi- 
tion was undertaken, at least in part, in the 
interests of the British museum of natural his- 
tory. A good book for men who like adventure 
travel. 
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MacDonald, Norman. The orchid hun- 
ters. 1939. 294p. Farrar, $2.75. 918.6 
An exciting travel narrative giving the ad- 

ventures of two young men in their early 

twenties who gave up safe, and stupid, jobs 
in a broker's office and a radio factory, respec- 
tively, to go orchid hunting in South America. 

Incidental information about the orchid and 

its habits adds to the interest. 


Matschat, Cecile Hulse. Seven grass 


huts. 1939. 281p. illus. Farrar, $3. 
918 


Autobiographical chapters from the author's 
life as an engineer's wife in central and south 
America. Her first housekeeping experiences 
as a bride were in Matto Grosso, that little- 
known region where no white woman had ever 
been. Readers of Suwannee river will know 
Mrs. Matschat as an intrepid explorer, with 
a wide knowledge of plant and animal life. This 
book will reveal her training and preparation. 


See Booklist 35:378 Jul. 15 °39. 


Thompson, Dorothy. Let the record 
speak. 1939. 408p. Houghton, $2.75. 

940.5 

Selections from the author's syndicated 


newspaper column from March, 19386 to April. 
1939, with the addition of a few broadcasts 
and public speeches. The author’s position, in 
support of an alliance with England and 
France, is well known. This volume provides 
a convenient summary of her argument. 


Towne, Charles Hanson. Jogging about 
New England. 1939. 205p._ illus. 
Appleton, $2.50. 917.4 


In no sense a guide book, just a pleasant 
jogging along from place to place with a guide 
who has an eye for the quaint, the common, 
the beautiful. Will be enjoyed by ex-New Eng- 
landers and recent visitors. 


Worden, Helen. Here is New York. 
1939. 411p. Doubleday, $2.50. 917.471 


The visitor will need a good map to find his 
way about New York if he depends wholly on 
this casual guide. But he will find it informa- 
tive, for all that, and entertaining as well. 
The data on hotels, restaurants, and the like 
is for those with a well-lined purse. 

See Booklist 35 :329 June 1 ‘39. 


Biography 
American women, v. 3, 1939-1940. 


1083p. Am. publications, ine. $7.50. 
920 
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This volume, which has now attained a re- 
cognized place as the leading biographical dic- 
tionary of living American women, appears in 
its 3d edition enlarged by 257 pages, its num- 
ber of biographies increased to 10,222, some 
300 of which are new to this volume. There 
are no important changes in format or in the 
type of statistical information presented. 


Bakeless, John. Daniel Boone, master of 
the wilderness. 1939. 480p. illus. Mor- 
row, $3.50. 921 


Daniel Boone has been regarded as a boy’s 
hero and biographies so far have been juven- 
ile. Here is the first full-length adult life based 
on original sources. Some of the most valuable 
of these sources are contained in the State 
Historical socicty’s collections in Madison and 
the care with which the author has studied 
them gives confidence in the authority of the 
whole. Filled with exciting incidents that are 
well, often brilliantly told, interesting as a 
character study and as an interpretation of 
the frontier, a book for all Wisconsin libraries. 


Bostwick, Arthur E. A life with men and 
books. 1939. 3858p. Wilson, $3.25. 921 


A gift for easy narrative and witty anecdote 
make this record of Mr. Bostwick’s life with 
men and books unusually good reading. The 
breadth of experiences encompassed, in teach- 
ing, editing and library activity, give it an 
interest for the general reader, while to the 
library profession its appeal is without ques- 
tion. 


Johnson, Anna French. The making of 
a minister’s wife. 1939. 268p. illus. 
Appleton, $2.50. 921 


With the publication of this biography we 
welcome a new Wisconsin author, for Mrs. 
Johnson's present home, her 31st, is in Prairie 
du Sac. Parishes in Omro and Manitowoc, with 
interludes in South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
other states, preceded this one. The story tells 
not only of the making of a minister’s wife, 
but of the making of a successful platform 
speaker, as well. Mrs. Johnson’s career on the 
Chautauqua circuits is one of the colorful 
episodes in this always interest book. To be 
welcomed in all libraries for its wholesome 
philosophy and salty humor as well as for 
the story itself. 


Kelly, Florence Finch. Flowing stream. 
1939. 571p. Dutton, $3.75. 921 


Mrs. Kelly entered newspaper work back 
in the 1880's, a time when few women aspired 
to careers of any kind. Her book will be inter- 
esting to put beside Ida M. Tarbell’s All in 
the day's work, as records of women’s achieve- 
ments in what were then new fields. Elizabeth 
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Jordan's Three rousing cheers is another jour- 
nalistic life to compare with Mrs. Kelly’s, as 
the two often touch on the same theme—the 
Lizzie Borden case is one example. A long but 
interesting biography. 


Miller, Alphonse B. Thaddeus Stevens. 


1939. 440p. Harper, $4. 921 
liiography of an American political figure 


who was particularly outstanding during the 
Reconstruction period. For larger libraries. 


Partridge, Bellamy. Country lawyer. 
1939. 317p. (Whittlesey House) 
McGraw, $2.75. 921 


This story of a country lawyer. told by bis 
son, is very largely an anecdotal history of his 
odd, unusual and interesting cases. Often hu- 
morous, always illustrative of the quirks in 
human nature, they will have an especial ap- 
peal to men readers. Incidentally gives an ex- 
cellent picture of the country town of a gen- 
eration ago as well as of the country lawyer. 


Putnam, George Palmer. Soaring wings; 
a biography of Amelia Earhart. 1939. 
294p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 921 


Informal and personal, this is a biography 
in which the author has tried to capture the 
spirit of Amelia Earhart, rather than to relate 
external events, In a large measure he has suc- 
ceeded, and with its charming selection of 
portraits the book contributes to the final con- 
ception of her life and character which will go 
down in aviation history. May well be recom- 
mended to girls of high school age, 


Fiction 


Abbott, Jane. To have, to keep. 1939. 
310p. Lippincott, $2. 


Story of the difficulties of the first years of 
marriage, when the young husband is too ab- 
sorbed in his profession to consider the wife's 
point of view. That she had been rich, he a 
son of a distinguished and impoverished family 
is an added complication, Suitable for the rent 
collection. 


Babson, Naomi Lane. All the tomorrows. 
1939. 390p. Reynal, $2.50. 


A long novel of Chinese life which will in- 
vite comparison with the similar works of 
Pearl Buck, although it deals with the wealthy 
classes rather than the peasantry. Interest cen- 
ters in the women of different generations and 
the processes of change by which their lives 
are altered. The persistence of traditional at- 
titudes in spite of intellectual emancipation is 
an important theme. 
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Benefield, Barry. April was when it be- 
gan. 1939. 310p. Reynal, $2.50. 


A whimsically serious young man who is a 
fourth deputy assistant editor in a publishing 
house, a waif of a girl who lives in the brown 
stone mansion known as the spook house, an 
ex-medium, once the sensation of Europe, an 
ex-professor of physics who gave up his posi- 
tion to devote himself to psychical research, a 
daughter of the rich who drives a green sport 
roadster and goes after what she wants——these 
are some of the characters in Mr. Benefield's 
now sentimental comedy-romance, 


Borden, Mary. Passport for a girl, 1939. 
280p. Harper. $2.50. 


A well-written novel of Vienna, at the time 


of the Nazi occupation, the heroine a_step- 
daughter of a member of the British foreign 


office, her lover an Austrian Jew. The author 
feels deeply on the subject of British policy 
at the time. 


Cary, Lucian. Second meeting. 1939. 
279p. Doubleday, $2. 


As an item for the rental shelf this light. 
sophisticated novel will be popular. A youthful 
college president and a beautiful young married 
woman, who has returned to her home town 
to wait for her divorce, become the center of 
a situation involving faculty scandal and 
university politics. The suggestions of Madison 
in the setting will add interest. 


Collins, Norman. Love in our times. 
1939. 287p. Harper, $2.50. 


An appealing little story of the lives of 
little. commonplace people: a young couple 
struggling to get along, to keep up the pay- 
ments on the refrigerator, to carry the burden 
of impecunious relatives, and to decide the 
fateful question to have or not to have the 
baby. English in setting but universal in feel- 
ing; unsentimental, but leaves the reader with 
confidence that, some way or other, things will 
work out. 


Colver, Anne. Listen for the voices. 


3887p. Farrar, $2.50. 


A novel of Concord, Mass., in its great days, 
with Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, and the other 
worthies. moving through its scenes, With re- 
markable skill the author has interwoven the 
lives of her fictitious characters with that of 
real persons, without distorting the latter, has 
made it all seem plausible and real. Even with- 
out the reflection of this famous background. 
some of the characters of her own creation 
would be noteworthy. 
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Davis, Clyde Brion. Nebraska coast. 
1939. 423p. Farrar, $2.50. 


Told throughout from the point of view of 
a young boy, this is the story of a migration 
from York State to Nebraska in the sixties. 
Jack MacDougall, who is a hero to his son 
Clint as well as hero of this story, sells his 
home and his canal boat and drags a reluctant 
wife and sister off to the west. By rights, he 
should have ended in disaster, but his career 
is a triumph and the story ends with political 
success looming ahead. 


See Booklist 35 :365 Jul. 1 59. 


Downes, Anne Miller. So stands the 
rock. 1939. 341p. Stokes, $2.50. 


Angus Shawn was Irish, Jessie Perkins rock- 
ribbed New England. Of their marriage nothing 
could come but conflict. Throughout their life 
together Jessie remains firm in her own self- 
righteousness and the story is chiefly of the 
struggle of Angus to accommodate himself to 
the narrow confines of a Vermont village. Ends 
in tragedy. 


DuBois, Theodora. Death dines out. 
1939. 2386p. Houghton, $2. 


With pleasant characters and a murder not 
too gruesome, this is a readable mystery of the 
milder variety. 


Ford, Leslie. False to any man. 1939. 
254p. Scribner, $2. 


A mystery story with scenes laid in Alexan- 
dria and Washington, so well written that 
even the non-mystery reader may enjoy it. 


Feiner, Ruth. Yesterday’s dreams. 1939. 
3868p. Lippincott, $2.50. 


A story following three generations of actors 
in Germany. In the first generation the out- 
standing person is a strolling player, in the 
second, a theatrical producer, in the third, an 
American film star. Present politics do not 
enter into the novel. which is well handled 
and of interest, although somewhat on the 
sophisiticated side. 


Fisher, Vardis. Children of God. 1939. 
769p. Harper, $3. 


A long novel embracing the whole history 
of Mormonism, from its founding by Joseph 
Smith to its disintegration after the death of 
Brigham Young. Largely a story of mass move- 
ments with only two characters, the two con- 
trasting leaders, standing out with much in- 
dividuality. Important as a study of one of 
the strange and heroic episodes in American 
history and interesting as a study of some 
of the Mormon beliefs and customs, notably 
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plural marriage, but for the average reader will 
prove over-long and without any compelling 
appeal. 


Gibbs, Philip. This nettle danger, 1939. 
410p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


A commentary on European affairs in fiction 
form, The time covered is from the abdication 
of Edward VIII to the peace of Munich. John 
Barton, a young American correspondent, is 
the central figure and the action moves be- 
tween England and the continent. Fails to 
come alive as a story. its interest depending 
on its point of view on such questions as neu- 
trality, the war debt, collective security, and 
the Chamberlain peace. 


See Booklist 35:252 Apr. 1, °39. 


Hewlett, Dorothy. Victorian 
1939. 522p. Bobbs, $2.75. 


house. 


A novel about one of those incredible Victor- 
ian English families in which the children 
number a dozen or more and the male parent 
dominates. When into one such household comes 
a girl like Phoebe Miller, brought up by a 
grandfather who has trained her mind and en- 
couraged independence of spirit, there are bound 
to be explosions! George, the eldest son and 
heir falls in love with Phoebe but when it 
appears that she is not the heirest they had 
thought her, Mr. Pratt, the dominating parent, 
lets her know she is no longer weleome. Phoe- 
be’s flight to London, where she is followed 
by William, the second son. their amazing ad- 
ventures, George’s effort to find Phoebe, all 
make up an exciting story which is also a 
panorama of Victorian society from the heights 
to the depths, 


Heyliger, William. Backfield play. 1938, 
268p. Appleton, $2. 


This is a football story, but with a differ- 
ence. The central character is head coach in a 
small eastern college and the action involves 
some of the real problems that football faces 
today. The matching of light against heavy 
teams for publicity purposes or gate receipts, 
with its resulting injury to players, is the 
major theme. Others are intramural sports for 
all vs. football for the few, and alumni inter- 
ference in athletic affairs. A good book for 


older high school boys or football fans gener- 
ally. 


Johnston, Myrtle. The rising. 
3841p. Appleton, $2.50. 


1939, 


A novel about the Fenian uprising in Dub- 
lin in 1867, its hero a young man who, after 
fighting.in the American civil war, returns to 
his native land to join the rebellion. Well writ- 
ten, its scene skillfully handled. 
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Kelland, Clarence Buddington. Arizona. 
1939. 278p. Harper, $2. 


This story of Arizona in its early days opens 
in the Old Pueblo—Tucson—with Phoebe Titus, 
who has been stranded there with a sick fath- 
er, baking pies which she sells to the motley 
citizenry for one dollar a pie. It ends, with 
Phoebe a rich women through her own efforts, 
married happily and mistress of a great ranch. 
The civil war is just over and law and order 
are coming to Arizona. 


Lincoln, Joseph C. and Lincoln, Free- 
man, The Ownley inn. 1939. 311p. 
Coward, $2.50. 


A mystery and the late New England hurri- 
cane add suspense and excitement to this col- 
laboration by father and son. 


Marsh, George. Vanished men. 1939. 


298p. Penn, $2. 


The mysterious disappearance of six men, all 
supposedly drowned, in a country where men 
are used to the ways of rivers, arouses sus- 
picion that something is wrong. It is when 
Garry Finlay, whose brother was one of those 
missing, comes into the North with his friend 
Red Malone that events begin to move toward 
a solution. 


Maugham, W. Somerset, comp. Tellers 
of tales. 1939. 1526p. Doubleday, 
$3.75. 


A collection of 100 short stories 
United States, England, France, Russia, and 
Germany, with an introduction by the com- 
piler. Sir Walter Scott and Washington Irving 
head the list, although Mr. Maugham says that 
as he progressed he found himself giving up 
the idea of illustrating the development of the 
short story. In its essentinlIs the short story 
has changed very little from the early 19th 
century to now. A good story is always a good 
story. 


Offord, Lenore Glen. Cloth 
1939. 269p. Macrae, $2. 


from the 


of silver. 


A novel in which the situation of the spoiled 
rich girl married to a clever. ambitious and 
poor young man is well handled. A somewhat 
above-the-average light novel. 


O’Brien, E. J., ed. 50 best American 
short stories, 1915-1939. 868p. Hough- 
ton, $3. 


From the 25 years in which he has been 
selecting best short stories, Mr. O’Brien has 
chosen 50 for reprinting in this volume. Ar- 
ranged in order by year of publication they 
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provide an interesting survey of short story 
development. 


Porter, Katherine Ann. Pale horse, pale 
rider. 1939. 264p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Three short novels, the first and last of 
which are related, A precise and beautiful 
prose style and emontional awareness give them 
unusual distinction. 

See Booklist 35:271 Apr. 15 '39. 


Merrick, Elliott. Frost and fire. 1939. 
3834p. Scribner, $2.50. 


A fine story of hardship, courage and endur- 
ance. Set in Labrador, it is the story of Jan, 
son of a Scotch father and an Eskimo mother, 
who is left to do a man’s work at 12, when 
his father dies. Cheated and scorned by the 
factor of the Trading Company, Jan determines 
to be a trader on his own and persists in the 
face of superhuman obstacles. Running along 
with his is the story of Luce, the girl who 
dreams of going “outside,” who goes and comes 
back, It is difficult to think that this brave, 
hard life is contemporaneous with our own. 


Sherriff, R. C. The Hopkins manuscript. 
1939. 352p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


The story of the collapse of western civiliza- 
tion as told in the manuscript discovered al- 
most by accident many centuries later by an 
expedition sent out by the Royal Society of 
Abyssinia. A fantastic and fascinating tale 
not without humor, For the self-revelations of 
Edgar Hopkins, retired school master and poul- 
try fancier, are amusing as well as pathetic. 
May be read either for itself, as an ingeni- 
ous yarn, or as a satire on the present trend 
in European affairs. 


Shippey, Lee. If we only had money. 
1939. 277p. Houghton, $2. 


Story of a young couple with two children, 
living happily on the edge of want while the 
huband writes short stories for a living. Enter 
a Hollywood contract and all is changed! The 
transition is too glamorous to be real, but then 
nothing in Hollywood is real, and if the reader 
can feel that the young Marlets came out of 
it without being smirched, the story may be 
said to have a happy ending. 


Strong, L. A. G. The open sky. 1939. 
445p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


A neurotic doctor from London, suffering a 
nervous breakdown, goes to a remote island off 
the Irish coast in the hope that fresh air and 
simple surroundings will work a cure. The sur- 
roundings are simple, but far from idyllic. 
Hate, suspicion, jealousy, and deeds of violence 
flourish, but someway, out of it, the doctor is 
restored to sanity. The peasant girl, Sheila, is 
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the leading factor in the change. For Sheila 
the story ends as it should. That Dr. Heron’s 
reunion with his wife will be permanent may 
be doubted. Nevertheless, this is a vivid, often 
exciting, and unusual novel. 


Taylor, Katharine Haviland. Back roads. 
1939. 331p. Lippincott, $2.50. 


It had been their father’s dearest wish that 
both his sons in turn should study in Vienna. 
but when the father dies, it is Bill, the young- 
er, who has this coveted opportunity, while 
Ezra remains at home to carry on his father’s 
country practice and become in time the Old 
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Doc, This is the story of a country doctor, his 
sacrifices, his rewards, his relationships with 
country people and villagers, in contrast to the 
brilliant, impersonal career of the brother. Told 
with understanding and much lively humor; 
the best so far of this author’s novels. Ran 
serially in Woman's Home Companion. 


Wentworth, Patricia. The blind side. 
1939. 3038p. Lippincott, $2. 


Human characters and life-like situations dis- 
tinguish this new mystery by the author of 
Lonesome road (BULLETIN Apr. ’39.). 





